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PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE ENGLISH TEACHING 



RAYMOND MACDONALD ALDEN 
University of Illinois 



In a former article I considered the relation of the development 
of English as a departmental subject to the undergraduate curric- 
ulum. In the present paper I wish to look at the same problem 
from the standpoint of the prospective college teacher and his 
curriculum of graduate study. And I shall beg leave to begin the 
discussion by presenting a certain amount of autobiography, telling 
something of my own preparation for teaching and its relation to 
the market I found for my wares. So far from thinking that there 
is anything special or unique in my experience, it is only for its 
typical character that I rehearse it, hoping that at least it may 
prove a bit of documentary evidence for those who are studying 
the problems it illustrates. 

My undergraduate course was of the old-fashioned "classical" 
kind, and included only three or four courses in English literature — 
a circumstance, I may say, which I have never regretted. At the 
time of my graduation I knew that I wished to teach, but was not 
certain just what subject or just what grade of students. Good 
fortune provided a somewhat unusual opportunity for testing these 
matters, and after a year's experience in teaching several subjects 
and several kinds of students (Heaven pity them all!) I entered 
a graduate school for advanced work in English. It was a great 
university to which I went, and, like all real students in a corre- 
sponding moment, I found the wealth of subjects that opened before 
me at once entrancing and terrifying to the imagination, and began 
to cull them, almost breathlessly, like wild flowers in a new-found 
field. Not to pursue details, at the end of my three years of gradu- 
ate study I could count over the following courses as having been 
accomplished : 

Gothic (Germanic Philology) Historical English Grammar 

Middle English Phonology Old French 
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Beowulf Elizabethan Drama (Shake- 
Indo-European and Germanic speare excluded) 

Antiquities Elizabethan Lyrical Poetry 

Mediaeval Latin Literature The Novel from Richardson 

Middle English before Chaucer English Literary Criticism 

Chaucer English Versification 

Langland and Gower Nineteenth-Century English 
Shakespeare Prose 

Whether from the ambitiously eclectic character of my choice 
of courses, or from the want of a proper disposition for research, 
I did not happen to find a dissertation subject naturally developing 
from any one of my studies, and so at length accepted one proposed 
by my adviser as affording the right sort of opportunity, and carried 
on the investigation wholly apart from the rest of my curriculum. 
The dissertation was duly completed, was published, and, though 
it concerned matters which did not attract my further research 
nor in any direct way concern my subsequent teaching, I have no 
reason to believe that it did not accomplish its main purposes, 
giving me some admirable training and adding an atom or two to 
the store of knowledge. 

My first opportunity to teach was an instructorship in argu- 
mentative composition. I had never studied this subject, but had 
always been interested in both writing and debating; so it was 
believed that I should be able to handle it, and I continued to do 
so, off and on, for a good many years. My second opportunity 
was an instructorship in three subjects: Sophomore composition, 
public speaking, and a branch of literature in which I was deeply 
interested, and in which I was permitted to give a Junior course 
in one semester and a graduate course in the other. To have an 
opportunity to offer graduate work at this stage in my progress 
was of course rather unusual; on the other hand, I need hardly say 
that I was better prepared to do it than to teach either of the other 
subjects, for Sophomore composition I had not thought of for six 
years, and public speaking I had never formally studied at all. 
Gradually, however, I came to be fairly well known as one of those 
few persons who were possessed of the Doctor's degree and a general 
scholarly training, and at the same time were interested in the 
teaching of argumentation; and it was this circumstance which 
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brought me various offers, and, before long, an assistant professor- 
ship. In this assistant professorship I was asked to teach argu- 
mentation and debate, eighteenth-century literature, and whatever 
graduate work I might choose. Now I had never had a course in 
the literature of the eighteenth century, so that I was obliged to 
devote every moment of leisure of the first year in my new position 
to the study of that period; and this was to my profit, whatever 
may be said of that of the students. From this time on I had no 
difficulty in arranging my teaching and my studies harmoniously 
with each other and with my wishes. 

As I now look back over the fifteen years since I took my 
Doctor's degree, I find I can count some seventeen different courses 
in which it has fallen to my lot to give instruction. But of these 
only six or seven correspond at all, in subject-matter, to those which 
I took as a graduate student — and in these few I count one in 
Chaucer and one in Old English, which I conducted temporarily 
while the professor in charge of these subjects was on leave of 
absence, finding a certain half-guilty pleasure in laboring in 
another man's field. 

I cannot say that I review this rather irrational succession of 
educational adventures with any special regret. Of my experience 
with the various courses I took as a graduate student, and with 
those I have tried to teach, I might almost adopt the summary 
of Mr. Kipling's "Tramp Royal": 

Except when awful long, I've found it good. 
So write, before I die, '"E liked it all!" 

I do not even remember to have found anything "awful long" — 
except the Confessio Amantis; in comparison with Gower the 
Germanic dialects were enthralling. I have never regretted taking 
so many courses of a linguistic character; occasionally I rejoice 
that I can still pick up the Chanson de Roland and follow the 
rhythm, if not the sense; I have abundantly rejoiced that the 
course in mediaeval Latin literature gave me some acquaintance 
with material which otherwise would always have remained strange. 
And the haphazard succession of courses with which I have been 
concerned as teacher might be argued to furnish a fortunate general 
training, at least for one likely to be called on to administer as well as 
to teach. 
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Yet, all this admitted, the process can hardly be defended on a 
basis of economic efficiency — of adaptation of means to ends. It 
was good for me to have to teach a number of subjects that I had 
never studied, but it was a little hard on the first class or two on 
which I experimented. It was good for me to write a dissertation 
on a subject on which no one had written before and which I should 
probably never take up again, but if it had been concerned with 
matters involved in the substance of my later teaching, productive 
energy would clearly have been saved. My story would be much 
more flattering to review if I had won my position as teacher on 
account of the excellence of that dissertation, or the brilliancy of my 
examination, or because it appeared in general that I knew more 
than most young men about something which the world wished 
to learn; but the fact is, as has appeared, that I won it chiefly 
by virtue of a certain incidental competency in a subject which I 
had never even studied. And in none of these respects is my 
experience, compared with that of others in the field of "English," 
at all unusual. 

I am now done with autobiography, except to remark by way 
of corollary that, if the relation between my academic training and 
my professional activity exhibits unnecessary waste, despite the 
fact that I was unusually fortunate in my friends, my advisers, 
and the opportunities that were opened to me, a great deal of such 
waste is implied for the general situation. In time we shall cer- 
tainly have to accomplish a sounder adjustment of antecedent 
and consequent, supply and demand. Students in other profes- 
sional lines are meeting this type of problem with increasing success, 
and preparing for the particular kind of law, medicine, or engineer- 
ing which they expect to profess. Departments of work closer to 
ours are also ahead of us. It is common, I believe, to hear that a 
certain appointment in history has been made because the incum- 
bent is primarily versed in American history, mediaeval history, or 
modern European history. But I have rarely known of similar 
distinctions being pondered in the field of literature and language, 
either by prospective teachers or college authorities. A very large 
number of doctoral candidates in my generation have "specialized" 
in the drama, with little or no consideration of the extent to 
which teachers of that subject are in demand. Another very large 
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proportion have devoted themselves to mediaeval literature, with 
equally little consideration of their probable opportunity to teach it. 

This brings up the fact that there may be a certain tendency 
to conflict between preparation for the Doctor's degree and prepara- 
tion for collegiate teaching — though I do not feel as strongly on that 
subject as some do. 1 The field of Middle English is peculiarly 
well adapted, from the nature of the problems one meets there, 
to provide sound discipline for scholars in language and literature; 
hence its popularity in graduate schools. But since it is a field 
hardly touched on in undergraduate teaching, it behooves us to 
consider whether we cannot find other matters fairly well adapted 
to such training, which at the same time will serve the other pur- 
poses involved in the preparation of the teacher. I do not forget 
the doctrine that a background of scholarly lore is an important 
part of the makeup of a professor, quite apart from the question 
of what he is to teach; I not only do not forget it, but myself hold 
it. A graduate course in chemistry would be a good thing for a 
professor of literature — if only life were longer. And if one is to 
devote himself to the teaching of mere biographic-literary gossip 
and appreciation, by all means let him lay in store something more 
substantial in the days of preliminary training. But if the pro- 
fessor of English is not going to teach matter which involves sound 
scholarly discipline, then it is a fair question whether, for the sake 
of the students, he ought not to go out of business. In other words, 
if mediaeval material is the only path to sound English scholarship, 
let us either teach it to undergraduates or omit their English 
altogether; and if there is another path, it is open also to the 
graduate student. 2 

We are now at a point close to that discussed in the former 

I See, for example, the interesting article by Professor J. H. Cox, in the April 
number of this Journal. I need hardly remind the reader also that this whole subject 
is discussed in an important way in Professor Irving Babbitt's Literature and the 
American College. 

I I refer, of course, to intensive and exhaustive study, not to incidental scholarly 
equipment, and should not for a moment be understood to mean that a general knowl- 
edge of both the Old English and the Middle English periods could be omitted from 
the preparation of an English teacher. The reader who suspects me of a dislike 
for mediaeval studies is requested to turn back to the list of my graduate courses, and 
to recall that I enjoyed them all (except Gower, and even him in part). 
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paper — the question of how the study of English can be given a 
substantial quality analogous to that found in subjects commonly 
counted as more "solid." For the undergraduate my answer to 
this question was twofold: (1) literary study may be primarily 
either philological, historical, or philosophical, and in either case 
should be correlated with the appropriate neighboring subject, and 
(2) it should always be carried over the boundaries of a single 
language. These principles apply equally, I think, in the case of 
the graduate student and prospective teacher. 

1. The graduate student's interests are more likely to be philo- 
logical than the undergraduate's, but they may be chiefly historical 
or philosophical, and can be appropriately correlated to even 
better advantage. I am in the habit, accordingly, since I happen 
to be concerned with a graduate school which expects two "minor" 
subjects to be offered by every candidate for the doctorate, to 
advise such candidates to take as one of these "minors" either 
Germanic philology, history, or philosophy. Under this plan, the 
student of the first type may eventually be known primarily as a 
specialist in English philology; the student of the second type as a 
specialist in a period — the Elizabethan, perhaps, or the eighteenth 
century; the student of the third type as a specialist in some literary 
kind, it may be, like poetry, drama, or criticism, or perhaps simply 
in the theory of letters and art. I am not so fanciful as to imagine 
that graduate students conveniently fit one or another of my three 
categories with accuracy; but I am disposed to think that I can 
do a little in this way to clear up the prevalent vagueness as to what 
constitutes the special subject of "English," and the prevalent 
helplessness of the intending specialist who is confronted by the 
multifarious matter included in the term. And, what is still more 
important, I believe that so far as I can persuade prospective 
teachers to relate their literary studies with some definiteness to 
one or another of the cognate subjects, their professional prepara- 
tion will be the better. 

2. The second "minor," for all graduate students accepting 
my advice, is normally another language or literature than English. 
Here again my concern is equally for the substantial value of the 
graduate course and the quality of preparation for teaching. The 
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need of going outside the field of one's own language does not 
require quite the same emphasis for the graduate student as for the 
undergraduate, but it is by no means a truism. The use of foreign 
material has always been recognized as necessary for the investiga- 
tion of "sources and analogues," and for the mediaeval period the 
over-riding of national lines is the established method; no one 
would think of presenting himself for examination on the subject 
of the lay, the metrical romance, the homily, in English alone. 
But it is common enough to meet a candidate who offers the Eliza- 
bethan drama, yet cannot safely be tested in the drama of ancient 
Greece or Renaissance Italy, or one whose major subject is in the 
neo-classical period, but who has found no time to familiarize 
himself with the Italian and French criticism which were so influ- 
ential in that period, or the body of French drama which represents 
the neo-classical spirit at its best. If I may return to autobiography 
for a moment, let me recall the list of my own graduate courses, 
where it is evident that the comparative or international scope 
of literary study was opened up to me for the mediaeval period, but 
nowhere else. I had to learn for myself, when I came to teach the 
history of English drama and criticism, how idle it was to do so 
through the English language and literature alone. The situation 
has been greatly bettered, no doubt, since chairs of "comparative 
literature" have been established and the movement they represent 
has made progress; but I am sure it is still true that if our graduate 
students were impressed half as strongly with the necessity of 
reading the original literature of other peoples as they are with the 
necessity of being able to read the philological journals in French 
and German, they would be much better equipped than they are. 
This matter of familiarity with foreign literature concerns not 
merely the more intensive studies of the graduate student, but his 
general literary equipment. Our newly made Doctor of Philosophy 
will probably begin his teaching of literature in a course called a 
General Introduction, or a Survey, or something of the sort — 
not in a course on the masque, or eighteenth-century satire, or the 
subject of his dissertation. This is illogical and regrettable, for 
the Introduction or Survey course is the hardest to give well of 
any in the curriculum, and should be manned by the maturest 
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teachers; but since it requires so large a staff, it is the young and 
low-paid to whom it is almost inevitably assigned. Now for this 
work a knowledge of Gothic inflections or the Jacobean masque 
is far less important than an intimate acquaintance with, not the 
English classics alone, but also the Antigone, the Inferno, and 
Faust. Even if I were discussing graduate training as a basis for 
productive scholarship, rather than as preparation for teaching, I 
might point out that many absurdities in doctoral dissertations 
are due, not to a want of intensive study of the immediate material, 
but to unfamiliarity with the cognate material in other fields. 
But how accomplish this ? it is asked. How add anything to the 
heavy responsibility already imposed on our graduate students? 1 
Well, I am not sure just how the time should be found for this 
broader literary training, but I am sure that it should be found 
somehow. In part it should be accomplished in the undergraduate 
curriculum, as I tried to show in the former paper. In part it 
should be obtained at the sacrifice of some of the traditional 
material of graduate study, because the less important must yield 
to the more. And in part it should be obtained, if necessary, by 
taking more time. Since those who begin the graduate study of 
English have had very different kinds of preparation, it would 
seem obvious that one of the primary things to be considered is 
what deficiencies in their preliminary training should first of all 
be made up; and something of this kind is stated, I believe, 
in the rules of all graduate schools. But its actual application 
is commonly to technical requirements in foreign languages and 
the like; and in most graduate schools the assumption prevails 
that by accomplishing the same three years of work all alike will 
reach the desired haven. Possibly all alike should receive their 
degree — I am not discussing the requirements for that; but not 
all are prepared to be recommended as teachers of literature. A 
certain number, we may be sure, have never soaked themselves 
in the great body of classics which, in most cases, will henceforth 
be their chief concern; and this soaking takes time. 

1 1 am reminded by the question that, in my days as a graduate student, it was a 
current joke that doctoral candidates had to buy Stopford Brooke's Primer of English 
Literature, and "cram" the essentials before coming up for examination. 
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The matter of the time spent in graduate study forces me to 
say something regarding the dissertation from this standpoint. 
As I have said, I have no wish to discuss the requirements for the 
doctorate, but this particular requirement threatens to be an 
incubus on the whole preparation of the teacher, and cannot be 
let alone. I shall not join those who question whether ability in 
research is a necessary qualification of a good collegiate teacher; 
it may not be a necessary qualification, but it is at any rate a con- 
venient kind of evidence of certain very desirable qualities, and I 
shall therefore assume that some creditable piece of original investi- 
gation is a valuable credential. But all who have followed the 
history of graduate study know that strange things have happened 
to this credential. It was introduced from Germany, where the 
dissertation is still a comparatively innocent matter, frequently 
occupying no more than a semester's labor, and, when published, 
readable in an hour. It has tended to become, in our better Ameri- 
can universities, an opus which aspires to be monumental, occupies 
at least three semesters' time in large measure, frequently forces 
the writer to an additional year of labor, and in general approxi- 
mates to the French doctoral thesis, which is often the fruit of a 
decade of research. From one point of view this evolution is 
greatly to the credit of American scholarship, and I should not 
wish to contend that the French type of dissertation should be 
set aside as a model and the milder German type restored. But 
I am confident that, with the present standards, the dissertation 
should not be made an incidental portion of a three years' graduate 
course. It tends to obsess the course, to prevent the proper pro- 
fessional preparation of the candidate, and at the same time to 
invite the hasty publication of material which might much more 
wisely be digested for some additional years. Various remedies 
are possible, 1 and I hold no brief for any. But I do not doubt that, 

"Two might be suggested definitely, (i) The dissertation might be reduced, 
as a prerequisite to the degree, to what is normal in Germany — or still in America, in 
some subjects, like mathematics — and be formally printed by the candidate merely 
as evidence of promising ability and good faith. Then, if the investigation were 
genuinely productive, it could be developed to a final form at the author's leisure, and 
be published only when it reached a point where it was clearly in the interests of science 
to promulgate it as a university publication. Or, (2) the candidate might be expected 
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if the course for the doctorate is to be maintained as the normal 
means of preparation for college teaching, the dissertation must 
in some way be altered from its present place as a consumer of 
time and energy needed for matters more germane to the candidate's 
future. On my own dissertation — to become again unblushingly 
personal — I spent less time than was done by most of my friends 
who were possessed, if I may say so, with equal enthusiasm for 
scholarly work; and I have never regretted this for a moment. 
Neither have I regretted the fact that, during my last year of gradu- 
ate study, I continued to live like a human being, and to take part 
in various student activities in which I expected to be interested 
from another standpoint thereafter, instead of abandoning all 
other interests in favor of a feverish and overstrained effort toward 
the goal of the degree. 

In the last place let me suggest how this matter of a well- 
proportioned period of preparation may be connected with the 
subject of tutorial collegiate instruction, as discussed in the former 
paper. If the graduate studies of the intending teacher are planned 
with some reference to the subject-matter which he is to teach, and 
are correlated with the cognate studies in other departments, so as 
to represent a progressive, humane development on his part as 
well as a course of training in exploring the frontiers of knowledge, 
he is then coming fairly close — though on a different level — to the 
literary studies proposed for the undergraduate; hence a natural 
relation may be found between his intellectual life and that which 
the undergraduate needs to have nurtured. And on the other 
hand, if a system of real tutorial instruction (as distinguished from 
mere paper-reading) were developed, it ought to furnish admirable 
training for future professors; so that any graduate student looking 
forward to collegiate teaching might well regard the opportunity to 
fill a tutor's position not by any means as a disagreeable necessity, 
but as a valuable addition to his professional course. This implies 
a longer course; but I have already indicated that I see more good 

to take four, five, or six years for the degree, being examined on his general studies 
at the end of three years as at present, and presenting himself for the defense of his 
thesis at the end of the longer period, having meanwhile been engaged in teaching, or 
other means of maintaining a livelihood, at the same time that he was maturing his 
research. 
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than harm in that. To be more specific: I should like to be able 
to appoint, for service as tutors in connection with the larger 
literary courses conducted by my department, men who had 
already done one year of solid graduate work, thus mastering its 
elementary methods — men who should divide their time between 
tutorial instruction and their studies, and who would regard the 
two segments of their work as interrelated, not counting the teach- 
ing as a means of livelihood for the sake of study any more than the 
study as a means of stimulus and acquisition for the sake of teach- 
ing. 1 Gradually they would develop their research work, if able in 
that direction, and when it had ripened to some real fruit of produc- 
tive scholarship, they could proceed with dignity and without haste 
to the higher degree. Meantime I should do all I could to arrange 
frequent conferences between these tutors and the best teachers 
on our staff, with a view to giving aid of a practical pedagogic 
character, and to watch their development with a view to advising 
them as to their future. I can see as many practical difficulties 
in this plan, I think, as may be detected by any critic. But if the 
principle is sound, we may some day solve the problem in ambu- 
lando. 

As I review what I have written, I am conscious that it may 
seem to imply undue disrespect for existing practices. This is 
only because I have emphasized the things that make problems for 
us, and which seem to demand reconsideration. On the whole, 
considering the difficulties besetting the organization of English 
studies, I believe we have done pretty well; and on the whole, 
considering the entire want of logical relationship between the 
formal requirements for the Doctor's degree and the prerequisites 
to successful teaching, I think our young Doctors do very well. I 
should not be prepared to go so far as some would do in the mitiga- 
tion of the more learned side of the teacher's preparation, nor do 

r I must guard against the imputation, not unknown where some such proposals 
have been made, of viewing these tutorships as a means to increase the number of my 
graduate students. I do not know how to be perfectly convincing on the point, but 
am prepared to take any proper oath to the effect that it would be a matter of entire 
indifference to me whether the men in question were formally pursuing any graduate 
course in my department, whether they expected to take their degree with me or else- 
where, or indeed whether they were definitely determined to take it at all. 
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I see much to be gained by prescribing courses in pedagogical 
psychology and the history of education — almost the only subjects 
in the university catalogue which, in my own experience, I have 
never wished I knew. And a certain nolle prosequi might be pleaded 
to my whole case from the fact that, when it comes to finding a 
teacher, we generally look for the right kind of man, and are sure 
that defects in his training will take care of themselves in time. 
Yet this, of course, is no reason why we should not try to save his 
time and ours by any means which experience may have taught us. 
It is to this end that my suggestions have been made; and I sum- 
marize them, as before, in a deceptively categorical form. 

1. Prospective teachers may well adapt their special prepara- 
tion, more accurately than at present, to the probable demands for 
the teaching of particular subjects. 1 

1 At this point I am likely to be reminded that I have omitted to discuss the most 
difficult element in my whole subject — the relation of the teacher's preparation to the 
demand for the teaching of English composition as distinguished from literature. 
This is quite true; I have been forced to do so because the limits of space seemed to 
make it necessary to confine myself to the more unified problem of preparation for 
teaching literature. But I suppose I must say a word as to my general conception 
of the proper relations between the two matters. The teaching of composition in 
college may be divided into two parts: (1) that which is genuinely collegiate instruction, 
concerned with the development of the student's powers of expression in the subject- 
matter of his intellectual life, after he has mastered the elements of correct and orderly 
writing; and (2) that which is really preparatory, designed to correct deficiencies 
which the secondary schools have thus far failed to overcome. In the first instance 
I think no special staff, and no special training, to be necessary, but that we may fairly 
well follow the old-fashioned notion that any competent scholar can give the student 
the requisite aid — admitting that some, of course, will always prove able to do it 
better than others. Cultivated tutors, whether in English or other fields, who can 
themselves write well on their own materials of study, ought to be the best aids to 
students attempting to write on similar materials. Or, if the composition is viewed 
professionally — if the student wishes training in writing news, or writing plays — then 
the instructors in journalism or in the drama are the appropriate teachers. No need 
here, I believe, for any fuss over preparation for teaching or organization of courses, 
but only for a sufficient staff of men who have time for individual guidance. But the 
other phase of the matter — the huge courses which have arisen for the correction of 
faults and the establishment of elementary ability in writing on the part of those who 
have not acquired it at the age when they should have done so — is undoubtedly a 
problem by itself. This is the work which now requires so large a staff, apart from all 
other English work, and distorts the whole market for "English" instructors. The 
simple fact is that the demand for teachers of strictly collegiate English is not so large 
as it has been made to appear through the development of this one type of course, and 
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2. Graduate students intending to be teachers should be advised 
to include in their advanced studies a fair amount of the subject- 
matter with which they will be concerned as teachers. 

3. In particular, they should be led to combine their studies 
in English literature more effectively with cognate studies in other 
fields, and with literature in other languages. 

4. A general acquaintance with the most important literary 
classics, both in English and other languages, should be insisted 
on as a part of the teacher's preparation, when it has not been 
acquired during his preliminary education. 

5. Those who are combining preparation for teaching with 
candidacy for the Doctor's degree should be advised against distort- 
ing their course of study by excessive emphasis on the dissertation, 
especially when it is unconnected with the probable subject-matter 
of their professional activity. 

6. As rapidly as tutorial instruction can be developed in col- 
legiate courses, graduate students looking forward to college teach- 
ing should be encouraged to occupy tutorial positions, and to pursue 
their studies at once from the standpoint of the investigator and 
that of adviser to younger students. 

the sooner this is realized the better. While it remains in the college curriculum — 
that is, until the time when the colleges find the courage to require for admission what 
they all believe to be requisite for the proper pursuit of work of collegiate grade — 
this special demand for composition teachers will remain. It should be studied, then, 
as a problem by itself; and special preparation for meeting the demand should very 
likely be had. What that preparation ought to be, and how, if at all, it can be com- 
bined with preparation for very different things, I leave it to experts in the subject 
to discuss. 



